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creased. Administration became efficient. Banditry
was suppressed. Outwardly Mexico presented a
picture of social regeneration.
Yet when Diaz trod the path of exile in 1911 he
left 70 per cent, of his people illiterate. The mineral
wealth, the oil resources, the industry of the country
were for the most part in foreign hands. Concentra-
tion of landholding had advanced at a prodigious
speed; and the landholding villages had still further
decreased in number. Despite a number of small
farms, 'by 1910 the rural inhabitants of Mexico
who had no individual property were probably
more numerous than they had been at any previous
time in the history of the country V Of the popula-
tion that tilled the land 95 per cent, owned none
of it. From three-fifths to two-thirds of the people
were in debt servitude. Agricultural wages had not
risen since 1792. Less than three thousand families
owned nearly one-half of Mexico, and 27 per cent,
of the area of the republic had been sold to a few
individuals for less than twelve million dollars.
The revolution which broke out in 1010 was
inspired by no particular political or social theory.
Unlike that of 1810, it began as a political move-
ment. It ended as a social reformation. Labour
wanted relief, the peasant wanted land, and the
pent-up passions of the people, the suppressed
desires for national and social liberation burst into
conflagration. For ten years Mexico passed through
the fires of civil war. In 1917 a new Constitution
expressed the aspirations of a new order. There
were two famous articles. Article 123 guaranteed
to labour those rights which labour commonly en-
joys in a progressive State. Article 27 declared that
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